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A SEMI-STATISTICAL APPROACH TO A PROBLEM 
IN AESTHETICS 


NE of the most important questions in the field of aesthetics, 
and possibly the most important question, concerns the sub- 
jectivity or objectivity of beauty; and throughout the history of 
aesthetic speculation there has been a tendency to take evidence of 
differences of taste in aesthetic matters as evidence of subjectivity, 
and evidence of agreement in aesthetic matters as evidence of 
objectivity. Such a view is naive, for a very little consideration 
is enough to show that disagreement may arise about objective 
matters, and agreement may exist on subjective matters. This 
paper is part of an attempt to determine, after specifying a par- 
ticular meaning of the terms subjectivity and objectivity, what 
valid inferences may be drawn from empirical evidence of agree- 
ment or disagreement in taste to the subjectivity or objectivity of 
beauty. 
| - Aesthetic preference is an occurrence in nature; it may be : 
presumed to be due to a number of causal factors. Some of these 
factors may occur fairly irregularly, or even accidentally, so that 
their presence in a given individual constitutes no evidence that 
they will be present even in the individual’s twin brother. Others ‘ 
will be shared by all the members of a certain class, so that if an 
individual possesses such a factor, it will be possessed by all mem- 
bers of his family, or sex, or local group, or nationality, or species, 
or other grouping. Causal factors may then be arranged in a 
series according to the size of the group possessing the factor, 
from those of narrow extension, affecting only a few individuals, 
to those of wide extension. In many cases the class affected by a 
factor of wide extension contains the class affected by a factor of 
narrower extension, as in the genus-species relation; a series of 
factors such that the successor of each factor bears such a relation 
to its predecessor will be called a nested series. Other factors 
, affect overlapping classes, as the class of females and the class of 
human beings; such factors will be called cross-factors. Factors 
which produce an effect whenever present, so that the total 
effect is, as it were, the vector sum of the causal factors present, 
will be called vector factors. Factors which produce an effect only 
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when present in a certain complex situation will be called complex 
factors. Complex factors can be reduced to and treated as vector 
factors resulting from a complex situation; for if a state of anger 
affects aesthetic judgment among human beings only if the indi. 
vidual is young and if he is also unintelligent, we may consider 
the complex state of being an angry young unintelligent human 
being as a vector factor in aesthetic experience. Thus we will 
treat all factors as vector factors. 

A relative meaning of subjectivity and objectivity may now be 
defined: if within a given group the occurrence of an aesthetic 
experience depends upon a factor of narrower extension than the 
group, it will be considered subjective, since individuals in the 
group will differ on aesthetic matters without any possibility of 
reaching agreement; if the causal factor affects the whole group 
or a larger class including the group, beauty will be considered 
objective. As aesthetic discourse ordinarily extends to all human 
beings, and never any further, we will usually consider beauty 
objective if aesthetic experience depends upon species-wide factors, 
or factors of still wider extension; and subjective if dependent 
upon factors of narrower extension. 

There is another and absolute meaning of the terms under 
consideration, according to which beauty is objective only if 
aesthetic experience depends upon at least one factor which is 
completely independent of the experiencing organism, and hence, 
in our terminology, a factor of the widest possible extension. Its 
extension is not limited to human beings, or to forms of life 
found on earth, but includes all possible forms of life in the 
universe, and even impossible but conceivable forms. To say 
that beauty is objective in this sense implies a certain tendency 
towards agreement, not only in human society but everywhere 
else. If an intelligent form of octopus develops somewhere in the 
universe, it would agree with us about beauty, and so would 
angels, devils, leprechauns, and gremlins. Subjectivity in the ab- 
solute sense, therefore, is not limited to the case where the causal 
factor is restricted to a single individual, or where the occurrence 
of aesthetic experience is completely arbitrary, but refers to any 
situation wherein all the causal factors have extensions less than 
the widest possible. It is important to emphasize that objectivity 
demands only that one factor have the widest possible extent, 
not all. It would be conceded by most persons that the sun has 
objective existence, even though our perception of it depends upon 
many subjective factors: whether we are blind or color blind, 
myopic, uninterested, chilly, excited, and so on. When we main- 
tain that the sun is objective, we do not deny the existence of 
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gubjective factors along with objective. Thus the assertion of 
objectivity, according to our terminology, is justified despite any 
evidence of individual variation, provided only the existence of a 
single factor of the widest possible extension can be demonstrated. 

There are at least three, and possibly many more ways of 
empirically investigating whether factors of wide extension exist. 
As these are concerned with the mass of data on taste, something 
like a statistical approach is necessary. We are here to consider 
only one of these lines of reasoning: one which depends on the 
relationship between the variables of taste and of other character- 
istics. 

A particular type of cause of aesthetic experience will produce 
a characteristic distribution of aesthetic preferences, and from 
the nature of this distribution it may be possible to infer the 
nature of the causes producing it. Let us take as our index the 
variation in aesthetic tastes in a nested series of groups, as 
previously defined. We might compare, to begin with, the char- 
acteristic tastes of the inhabitants of two neighboring towns, of 
two adjacent counties, of two states, of the United States with 
Canada, of Anglo-America with Latin America, of America with 
Europe, of Western Civilization with Eastern, of agricultural- 
industrial communities with pastoral-hunting communities, of 
human taste with anthropoid, of primate with rodent, of mam- 
malian with reptile, and so on. Aesthetic tastes at the human 
level can be compared by means of a rating scale, although as far 
as animals are concerned, other tests or types of evidence will 
have to be substituted. In all cases, the measure of the aesthetic 
taste of a group will have to be the average of the tastes of indi- 
viduals, and a sufficient number of individuals will have to be 
used to insure the reliability of our measure. Statistical data 
of the type required are not now available, so that we must substi- 
tute for it our impressions of what the data would be: it is for 
this reason that this approach to the problem is called ‘‘semi- 
statistical’? rather than statistical. While this is not altogether 
satisfactory, it must serve in the absence of data, and is probably 
reasonably reliable. At the very worst, it has the advantage of 
demonstrating the logical relationship between potential types of 
data and the conclusions sought, and thus of indicating the desir- 
ability obtaining of data not now available. 

Now let us consider what the effect would be, for example, if 
the objective aesthetic factor were the only factor involved, and 
if our only reason for experiencing an object as beautiful, or not 
8 experiencing it, is that the object is truly beautiful or not 
beautiful. Under such circumstances all individuals should have 
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identical aesthetic tastes, and naturally the means of all groups 
would similarly coincide. If we plot organismic divergence along 
the X-axis of a graph, and aesthetic divergence along the Y-axis 
the locus in this case is the X-axis. There is no suggestion, of 
course, that this is a factual description of the occurrence of taste, 
nor does anyone propose, either for aesthetic experience or for any 
other kind of experience, that it is controlled solely by objective 
factors. 


CASE A: OBJECTIVE FACTOR THE ONLY FACTOR 
CASE B: NO OBJECTIVE FACTOR 

CASE C: OBJECTIVE FACTOR ONE AMONG MANY FACTORS 
CASE 0: OBJECTIVE FACTOR THE CONTROLLING FACTOR 
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Let us turn now to a more serious possibility, that there is no 
factor of the widest possible extension. In this case aesthetic 
experience will depend upon subjective factors, or subjective 
coupled with objective in such a complex that they may be treated 
as subjective according to the rules laid down earlier in this 
paper, and similarity of aesthetic taste will be correlated to 
biological and cultural similarity. For we may assume a random 
distribution of causal factors, so that some of them are items 
having very wide distribution, as, for example, that the chemical 
constitution of the organism involves carbon, while others do not 
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have so broad a distribution, such as that the organism possesses 
eyes; others again have a relatively narrow distribution, such as 
the possession of well-developed occipital lobes; and some, finally, 
have very narrow distributions, such as being a surgeon-dentist. 
The more nearly alike two organisms are, the greater the number 
of causal factors they may be expected to possess in common, and 
the more similar their aesthetic taste. Thus the similarity of 
aesthetic taste would tend to be a linear function of the similarity 
of the organisms. We would therefore expect the aesthetic tastes 
of two men in the same family to be almost indistinguishable, those 
of two neighboring towns to be very similar, of two neighboring 
counties almost as much so, and with greater and greater di- 
vergencies as we go down our list we would expect a corresponding 
divergence of taste. Plotted on our graph, the locus will approxi- 
mate a straight line through the origin. 

A good example of the working of the statistical principles 
involved may be found in the divergence of two biological species 
from a parent stock. If the habitat of a species is divided into 
areas by barriers which prevent free communication between the 
areas, a difference in the environment in two areas will result 
in the development of two new species from the parent type. 
This development consists in the acquisition by one or both of the 
daughter species of a large number of characteristics which dif- 
ferentiate them from the parent stock. Most of these character- 
istics are needed by the adult organism, so they must appear in 
the developing organism before it reaches maturity, but it is 
usually a matter of indifference how much earlier they appear. 
Consequently, a random distribution of these characteristics 
throughout the developmental period is to be expected, and indi- 
viduals of the two new species will differ from each other in a 
number of characteristics which tends to be directly proportional 
to their age. Consequently, sufficiently young members of the 
two species may be almost indistinguishable, but older specimens 
show wider divergences with increasing age. This tendency for 
the young of genetically related species to resemble each other, 
though based only on a statistical probability, is so uniformly 
verified that it is taken as a biological law that ‘‘ontogeny re- 
ecapitulates phylogeny.’’ Exactly the same distribution would 
- oecur in aesthetic taste if there were no factor of objective beauty 
present; the same statistical laws would apply; and the ratio of 
the divergence of aesthetic taste to the divergence of hereditary 
and environmental factors would be as fixed and predictable as the 
biological law here cited. 
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If there were an aesthetic factor of the widest possible distriby. 
tion, possibly an objective factor, as one among a number of 
factors determining aesthetic taste, then the ratio would become 
smaller, but would not change its over-all characteristics: it would 
still be true that the similarity of taste will be a linear function 
of the similarity of total characteristics, but the graphical repre. 
sentation will show a smaller slope as the importance of the factor 
of widest possible distribution increases. But if this factor is a 
normatively controlling one, then the situation will be wholly 
different, and aesthetic taste will not be a function of biological 
similarity at all, but will fluctuate around a norm represented on 
our graph as a horizontal line. 

An example of what is meant by a normatively controlling 
factor may be found in the work of a timber estimator, whose job 
it is to predict how many board feet of lumber may be cut froma 
forested area. His estimate depends partly upon his mood, his 
past experience, his optimism, and his eyesight, but it is con. 
trolled by the objective facts. If psychological factors cause him 
to overestimate regularly, he must correct this tendency. Thus 
the objective situation is the only controlling factor, and other 
factors can only cause fluctuation from the norm determined by 
it. The situation, in fact, is a self-regulatory one, of the feed- 
back type discussed in Cybernetics. Similar situations exist 
throughout the whole range of sensation and perception, where the — 
response of the organism is determined by the objective situation. 
Where a human being perceives that one object is larger than 
another, it is probable that all creatures capable of detailed vision 
have a similar perception. Variations from this norm may exist 
in individual cases, but they are no more apt to occur among 
species biologically remote from human beings than among human 
beings themselves. 

Of these possible distributions, which one actually occurs! 
Apparently the last one discussed. For if we choose two persons 
at random in our own locality, we would expect a considerable 
divergence of taste. No more, I think, would be expected if we 
were to compare a Frenchman and an American chosen at random. 
It is true that many people speak as though there were a char- 
acteristic French taste, but this appears to be more concerned with 
the creation than with the enjoyment of art, with the techniques 
that happen to be currently popular in French schools, and with 
the caricaturing of French art by picking out the most extreme 
example of any trend and treating it as representative of the 
whole. In fact, French art has always been able to attract a 
sympathetic audience in this country, no less than American art; 
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and similarly American art in France. The variations in national 
prestige have produced only minor fluctuations in the applicability 
of this statement. In no field have national characteristics been 
more prominent than in opera, yet French opera has been so 
popular in this country that the Metropolitan Opera House was 
once known as the Faustspielhaus; and the popularity of American 
opera in France has not lagged appreciably behind its popularity 
in its own country. Going farther afield, Oriental art is ap- 
preciated in the West, and Occidental art in the East. A possible 
exception to this may be found in music, for Oriental music has 
never received much acceptance in the West. Again, however, this 
appears to be due to the real superiority of Western instruments 
and techniques, for Occidental music has been enthusiastically 
adopted in the Orient, even, in the case of Japan, when it was in 
the face of governmental opposition. 

It is possible to carry this analysis still further, for it can be 
shown? that we have weighty evidence of the average aesthetic 
tastes of many birds and insects, and that this taste is completely 
in accord with usual and average human tastes. Thus it seems 
clear that there is no increased divergence in taste with increased 
divergence in hereditary and environmental factors. <A factor of 
the widest possible extension is present, and one which is norma- 
tively controlling. Thus this semi-statistical method of investi- 
gating the nature of aesthetic experience produces evidence in 
favor of the objectivity of an aesthetic element, and of the ob- 
jectivity of beauty. 

LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 

THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 





ETHICS WITHOUT MORALITY 


N morality, as in art or in any other human enterprise, the 

attempt has often been made to reduce the multiplicity of 
characteristics to a single formula. Thus good and bad have 
been reduced to liking and disliking, or to customary norms, or 
to directives for conduct based on experience, or to rules of 
conduct applicable to specific people at specific times but often 
falsely eternalized. Now obviously morality cannot be reduced 
to any single one of these distinctions, but rather comprehends 
them all and more besides. But ‘‘morality’’ is a curious word and 
even in ordinary usage often tends to be identified with one par- 


1See Lafleur, ‘‘ Biological Evidence in Aesthetics,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LI (November 1942), pp. 587-595. 
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ticular strand of its meanings, sexuality for example. Its fate jg 
in many ways analogous to that of ‘‘virtue,’’ which at the present 
time has become a well-nigh unusable term, except for purposes of 
history or of satire. The purpose of this article is to get hold of 
one of the chief meanings of ‘‘morality’’ and to show that the 
factors it designates present a misfunction. Whether one will 
then find the term morality further usable will depend on the 
extent to which one believes the current use of ‘‘morality’’ to be 
identified with that misfunction. 

It is to Nietzsche particularly that we owe an explicit state. 
ment of the relativity of morals. His genealogy of morals made 
it possible to think of moral systems as time-bound and even sug. 
gested that yesterday’s evil might be transvaluated into today’s 
good. My purpose here is to go one step beyond Nietzsche (though 
he half did it himself) and to show that traditional moralities are 
not simply relative to their time and place, but contain an in- 
gredient which represents a considerable misfunction. I will call 
this ingredient moralistic. 

The moralistic reaction can be described as the reaction to a 
reality subjectively constructed by the self, rather than to reality 
as it really (objectively ascertainably) is. The history of thought 
is full of such constructed realities. The Platonic heaven, for 
instance, is an ideal projected into actuality. The moralistic con- 
struction of reality represents a distortion dominated primarily 
by the negative emotions. The moralistic reality is a sort of 
Zwischenwelt (picturesquely represented in the mythical con- 
ception of witches, demons, sorcerers, and other spirits). Action 
then must not only take account of the exigencies of the real situa- 
tion but must in part be determined by the threats and commands 
emanating from that other world. Moralistic action cannot di- 
rectly respond to the opportunities of the situation but is in part 
guided by a pseudo-situation. 

This pseudo-situation takes on varying characters. It may 
take the shape of conscience (‘‘which makes cowards of us all’’) 
or the image of a censuring public opinion (‘‘one’’ does not do 
that) or of alleged religious sanctions. It presents exaggerations 
of the possible reactions of other people, their intentions towards 
us, their hostilities, dangerousness, or even their interest in us. 
The beginnings of these often fabulous conceptions are indeed 
founded in reality. The child, for instance, finds himself quite 
realistically in a world in which parents and other adults are 
experienced as ‘‘giants in the nursery.’’ To these adults omni- 
potence is easily ascribed, and their bad temper readily suggests 
ominous threats. Thus there are at hand, both in the experiences 
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of childhood and in those of later life, conceptions that can form 
the material for a distorted notion of reality. These conceptions 
are utilized and the moralistic reaction is formed just in the degree 
to which, in Spinoza’s terms, one’s capacity to affect the environ- 
ment and be affected by it is interfered with. It is not the inter- 
ference as such which is decisive, but the fact that the formation 
of restriction is usually not harmonious with the formation of 
desire. It is particularly true that the social world often secretly 
stimulates the very desires it officially negates. The antagonism 
of desire and prohibition leads to an emotional dialectic which 
eventuates in such rationalizations as those of an ominous world 
or of a guilty self. In the moralistic attitude, powerlessness, lack 
of capacity to affect and be affected by the environment, becomes 
enclosed in the magic circle of symbolic victories and defeats and 
remains barred from the real supports of the real world. 

The symbolistic, as contrasted with the realistic, control implicit 
in the moralistic attitude is particularly well expressed in the 
mechanism of praise and blame. Ordinary morality, even ordinary 
talk, is preoccupied with censure. Obviously, of course, one 
function of praising and blaming is to let other people know what 
our desires and interests are in order to insure better codperation 
(or submission). But praise and blame aim at more than frank 
expression of interest. They are meant to be objective, saying, for 
instance, ‘‘This is odious,’’ not simply ‘‘I hate.’’ Now the in- 
teresting thing about this supposed objectivity is that praise or 
censure usually pays only insufficient attention to the etiology, 
motivation, and control of actions. Usually praise and blame 
imply an exaggerated conception of human freedom. Attention is 
shifted from causes and conditions to will. No doubt one of the 
roots of this shift is an anthropomorphic desire to locate the cause 
of events in the apparently familiar human being rather than in 
other factors that are opaque and often as yet unknown. 

But one must not seek the true dynamism of praise and blame 
either in the attempt at rational control or at rational compre- 
hension of the world. Praise and blame in many, though of 
course not all, of their manifestations spring not from the desire 
for realistic control, but from the inability to control. There is 
thus (1) a strong compensating factor in praise and blame. The 
freedom that is imputed to human will is asserted precisely in the 
face of a felt powerlessness. The will to move mountains is in- 
voked just in those situations in which instruments do not yet exist 
to perform the job. A false ascription of freedom and the 
criticisms it justifies can (2) provide a very welcome relief from 
one’s own sense of insufficiency by dwelling on the shortcomings 
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of others. But verbal outlets are usually quite unsatisfactory, 
The sense of powerlessness demands its kind of action and, for 
reasons that need not be given here, this tends to be destructive 
action. The ascription of guilt thus (3) furnishes a pretext for 
the expression of destructive emotion, whether in the more 
dramatic instance of ‘‘holy wars’’ or in the everyday punishments 
and penalties we inflict upon one another. The censorious atti- 
tude is often most subjective when it makes the strongest pretense 
of objectivity. 

The consequence of the false conception of will implicit in 
praise and blame is a very underdeveloped conception of the 
realistic starting points of remedial action, whether in the physical, 
psychological, or social spheres. Usually the moralist’s blaming 
adds only insult to the injury, just as his praise is often felt as 
empty flattery by those whose action springs from genuine desire. 
When Socrates asserts that it cannot be the part of a good man 
to make a bad man worse, his saying applies with particular force 
to moralistic censure. For the moralist drives both himself and 
his victim further into a world of magical freedom, imaginary 
guilt, and real suffering for which there is no realistic account. 
But in shifting attention to a man’s guilt, rather than to his 
power, the moralist, as has been indicated, frequently wishes not 
to remedy, but to save whatever he may of his own sense of power. 
It is in the moralistic spirit to shudder before the maxim ‘‘tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardorner.’’ For the moralist often re- 
fuses to understand so that he will not have to forgive. 

What has been said in this article is consistent with the in- 
vestigations of social psychologists. One particular recent study 
has found a strong correlation of authoritarian character trends 
with the moralizing attitude. The moralistic attitude has per- 
vaded our entire language, particularly in the emotional under- 
tones with which many words are used. The dualism of good and 
evil ranges all the way from metaphysics to slang. But we are 
perhaps at the beginning of a revolutionary change in attitude, and 
hence in language, in regard to this dualism. This is not to 
assert that people will not continue to be emotionally affected by 
and responsive to the sort of actions we now call good and evil, 
courageous and cowardly. Quite the contrary is the case. But 
change in the quality of these emotions will be determined in- 
creasingly by the realization that moralistic exhortation, apart from 
yielding certain outward conformism, bears almost as little relation 
to change in attitude as drum-beating to the making of rain. 

There will then be fewer ‘‘heroes’’ and ‘‘cowards’’ in the world. 

Moralism, with all its pretense of being concerned with the 
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inner man, actually misses just in regard to the inner man; for 
it has an inadequate conception both of human freedom and 
human desire. Hence it creates false ‘‘heroes’’ and humiliates 
other men as ‘‘cowards.’’ The hero-coward distinction is perhaps 
one to be overcome anyway; for human beings always do the best 
they are able to in the light of their knowledge and the control 
of impulse they have been able to achieve. Moralism misses just 
by not adequately recognizing that human power and impulse can 
be molded neither by decree nor sermon, though they can of course 
be deflected, for the worse usually, by them. 

The ethics that is here envisaged is in a sense the fulfillment of 
one strand in the classical ethical tradition. Socrates’ identifica- 
tion of virtue with knowledge in many ways prefigures it. But 
Socrates’ identification must, of course, not be understood as a 
denial of emotions in favor of reason, but rather as an indication 
of the instrumental function of reason in re-directing the emotions. 
Similarly there is Spinoza’s magnificent insight that true under- 
standing of the determinants of human action teaches us ‘‘to hate 
no one, to despise no one, to mock no one, to be angry with no one, 
and to envy no one.’’ Here again the accent is not on the sup- 
pression of emotions, even negative ones as they spontaneously 
arise, but on indicating the kind of understanding that will be 
effective in action. 

The criticism of morality, or of its moralistic ingredient, here 
presented must not be misunderstood to deny the more generous 
and ideal impulses that are often meant to be recognized under 
the name of morality. The criticism of ‘‘morality’’ here pre- 
sented may be taken as analogous and related to a possible criticism 
of the concept of the ‘‘superego.’’ That concept describes a mis- 
function of a necessary process, that of internalization, and hence 
the diseased aspects of a vital function, not the function itself. 
Similarly one can envisage an ethics that will say ‘‘folly’’ instead 
of ‘‘sin,’’ and will substitute help for reproach. In short, it is 
possible to envisage an ethics without morality. 


JOSEPH Katz 
Vassak COLLEGE 
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Feeling and Form; a Theory of Art Developed from Philosophy in 
a New Key. Susanne K. Lanarr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1953. xvi, 431 pp. $7.00. 


Feeling and Form exhibits (without demonstrating) a remark- 
ably intimate and assured familiarity both with a wide sweep of 
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the arts themselves and with a difficult literature composed not 
merely by professional philosophers but by highly articulate artists 
and specialists in the various arts. It is, in this respect, another 
sign of the growing tendency on the part of practicing philosophers 
not to regard esthetics as a mere ‘‘rounding out of one’s system,” 
that is, as practically deducible from principles already established 
for traditionally more stable portions of the philosophical reper. 
toire of questions. It is also frankly marked by evidence of intense 
and passionate concern for the issues raised; it is not, I think, a 
merely sentimental observation to remark that, in reading, one is 
forced to watch Mrs. Langer’s mind at work—it is a well-argued 
book and keeps its polemics within reasonable limits. It is also a 
unified statement, expanded to discuss most of the prominent arts 
in somewhat the same degree of detail, but tightly held at all times 
in the grip of a rich concept of the symbolic nature of art which 
Mrs. Langer had already briefly suggested in her previous volume, 
Philosophy in a New Key. And in this regard, it is both intel- 
lectually reassuring to learn that the present, full study has not 
occasioned a complete about-face on theoretical matters and rather 
surprising to see how convincing her expanded account can be 
when related to quite specific issues in the particular arts. And 
it is an incomplete book, as Mrs. Langer herself notes in the 
Introduction and at the end of the last chapter; she evidently 
plans to continue her analysis and has in fact marked out ‘‘the 
nature of artistic abstraction . . . and the unity of all the arts’’ 
as the partial subject of her sequel. This, of course, constitutes a 
very wholesome invitation to her philosophical critics; it also 
illustrates her sense of the exploratory and progressive character 
of her entire enterprise. 

Feeling and Form is a just title for the present volume. It is 
divided into three parts, designed to marshal evidence to support, 
and to exhibit the usefulness of, the view that ‘‘ Art is the creation 
of forms symbolic of human feeling’’ (p. 40). Part I explains 
how this view solves the paradox of ‘‘objective feeling’’ and pro- 
vides specific significance for Clive Bell’s congenial, but damaged, 
phrase, ‘‘Significant Form’’; Part II studies the application of 
this tentative definition to the empirical materials of individual 
arts: painting, sculpture, architecture, music (including the char- 
acteristically difficult question of opera), dance, poetry and other 
literary forms, drama (with special emphasis on comedy and 
tragedy), ending, in an appendix, with an interesting note on the 
film; Part III summarizes the underlying view of the artistic 
symbol and considers a number of comparatively discrete, but 
important, questions which implicitly argue for the soundness of 
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that approach which makes the concept of the created art object 
central to esthetics and relates to it the creative activity of the 
artist (including both his conception and his technique) and the 
responsiveness of its public. Mrs. Langer devotes most of the 
space of the book to Part II, which shows that she is really con- 
cerned with the problem of understanding the particular arts. 
It also means, however, that, apart from questions which this 
ample section itself generates, Mrs. Langer has not had enough 
space to explore satisfactorily certain other more general philo- 
sophical questions with which Parts I and III are occupied. Per- 
haps her suggested sequel will answer these, but this reader at 
least finds that their near-omission tends to give what has been 
discussed a somewhat misleading turn. 

The fundamental purpose of the book—implicit in the defi- 
nition of art noted above—is to explain how feeling may actually 
be present in the work of art, which is itself not, ‘‘in any relevant 
way, a thing at all, but a symbol’’ (p. 58). ‘‘The solution of the 
difficulty lies,’’ Mrs. Langer says, 


in the recognition that what art expresses is not actual feeling, but ideas 
of feeling; as language does not express actual things and events but ideas 
of them. Art is expressive through and through—every line, every sound, 
every gesture; and therefore it is a hundred percent symbolic. It is not 
sensuously pleasing and also symbolic; the sensuous quality is in the service 
of its vital import. A work of art is far more symbolic than a word, which 
can be learned and even employed without any knowledge of its meaning; for 
a purely and wholly articulated symbol presents its import directly to any 
beholder who is sensitive at all to articulated forms in the given medium. 
[P. 59.] 


In a way, all of the important ideas and even the strategy of the 
argument are brought together in this single remark. That feel- 
ings are somehow present in the work of art itself is generally 
admitted; but one cannot simply accept the paradox of ‘Shuman 
feeling in a nonhuman object’’ (Baensch) or satisfactorily explain 
it as a property of the sensuous materials of the arts (Prall) ; nor 
is it more than a mere statement of the problem to speak of 
‘pleasure objectified’’ (Santayana), the pleasure of a perceiving 
subject projected as the beauty of the esthetic object. Mrs. 
Langer’s solution is a convincing one. Feeling is present not as 
actual feeling, but as the forms of our sentient life; it is in this 
sense that art is symbolic, has ‘‘vital import,’’ which we compre- 
hend rather than merely enjoy; it is in this sense also that art 
abstracts from vital human experience (note the difference be- 
tween Mrs. Langer’s use of the term ‘‘symbol’’ and the usual 
usage) and, therefore, has as.well an organic form analogous with 
such experience. Furthermore, in not having a reference—as do 
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the symbolic elements of a language—art symbols are non- 
discursive, do not permit communication in a strict sense, have 
import which may be directly grasped by perception rather than 
meanings which may be further explicated by an additional effort 
of language; this of course has important consequences for the 
theory of esthetic criticism. Finally, the sensuous qualities of 
the art object are the constituent elements of its symbolic form, 
not the content which it forms; its content is its entire ‘‘vital 
import.’’ And it is the symbolic form, rather than the mere 
medium (the form may be sensuous, though it need not be), which 
gives the work of art its characteristic unity—a unity which can 
be perceived only, if the autonomy of the esthetic dimension is 
respected (Kant via Cassirer), as ‘‘image,’’ ‘‘Schein’’ (Schiller), 
‘‘virtual object,’’ ‘‘illusion.’? This last array of terms is both 
a concession to the prevailing idiom of scientifically established 
‘‘actuality’’ (Mrs. Langer obviously does not mean to say that the 
work of art is unreal) and an emphasis on the peculiarly ‘‘magi- 
eal,’’ transforming nature of artistic creativity. 

Within this frame of reference, Mrs. Langer is able to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of generalizing Prall’s account of the 
‘‘esthetic surface.’’ Prall himself, of course, was aware of this, 
as Mrs. Langer admits; and it is not at all clear that Prall’s ap- 
proach could not be rendered more flexible, to complement Mrs. 
Langer’s own somewhat restricted study in Feeling and Form. 
For, although she emphasizes in a general way the continuity of 
medium and artistic symbol, her own concern is to explore the 
main types of symbols, or ‘‘primary illusions’’ as she calls them, 
of each of the traditionally distinguished arts, and she all but 
neglects to discuss the precise properties of the media on which 
(so it appears to this reader) the distinction of these ‘‘illusions”’ 
necessarily rests. It would be a caricature of Mrs. Langer’s po- 
sition to say that she holds a view which is merely an inversion of 
Croce’s, for she specifically and vigorously rejects his identifica- 
tion of intuition and expression and is genuinely sympathetic to 
Prall’s view. But, perhaps in emphasizing the distinction of the 
esthetic dimension and the exact illusions of each of the arts, she 
seems almost to have said at times that the ‘‘primary illusion” 
informs the medium from above (that is, from the artist’s con- 
ception) without adequately pointing out how it is a function of 
the limiting powers of the medium itself. In fact, though in her 
Introduction she observes that the philosophy of art should ‘‘begin 
in the studio,’’ she writes more of the types of conceptual ab- 
stractions from our general experience which art incorporates 
(e.g., ‘‘virtual time’’ in music, ‘‘virtual gesture’’ in dance, ‘‘vir- 
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tual ethnic domain’’ in architecture, etc.) than of the total creative 
getivity of the artist—more of seeimg than of making, so to say. 

Mrs. Langer is surely right (and this is a contribution of her 
pook) that the theory of created form is more serviceable than 
“any theory based on the art medium’’ (p. 68 n.). But she has 
not specifically shown how her own theory incorporates the con- 
tributions of the latter kind; nor has she shown why the ‘‘ primary 
illusions’’ of the various arts are precisely the illusions that they 
are, whether any variation of the illusions in any of the arts is 
possible and why or why not, and in particular why arts that 
seem to employ composite media, like opera, ballet, theatre, must 
be subsumed under a single, unique illusion. In brief, we do not 
know the logical status of these principles. Are they empirical 
generalizations of the kinds of symbols common to art objects 
traditionally distinguished (by medium) as sculpture, architec- 
ture, dance, poetry, music? or are they normative definitions of 
what it means to be any of these particular arts (possibly entailing 
no clear one-to-one correspondence between any specific medium 
and any specific ‘‘primary illusion’’)? In either case, a philo- 
sophical step seems to be missing; and in either case (I believe) 
somewhat more latitude might have to be conceded in the range 
and application of the illusions themselves. It is barely possible 
that, in attempting to avoid purism with respect to artistic media, 
Mrs. Langer has herself been attracted to another form of purism. 

There is, as a matter of fact, an oddly rebellious air about this 
substantial study. Many of the familiar landmarks of systematic 
esthetics are dismissed. Her own quite original study of the art 
object tends at times to bypass (though never in principle) the 
role of the art medium, as has already been observed. Similarly, 
she almost wholly ignores the topic of esthetic criticism, which 
should present itself rather subtly and interestingly (in her terms) 
as the relation of a pedagogically employed discursive language to 
non-discursive symbols. Also, she discharges somewhat too briefly 
the project of judgments of comparative worth in the arts: 


Works of art are not usually comparable. Only prize-juries have to evaluate 
them with reference to some standard, which is inevitably arbitrary and in 
many cases inapplicable. [P. 406.] 


Right or wrong, this hardly stands by itself. But with it also 
goes the venerable discussion of artistic truth and greatness. 
Similarly, the ‘‘esthetic emotion,’’ the psychology of the esthetic 
percipient, is reduced to little more than ‘‘a pervasive feeling of 
exhilaration, directly inspired by the perception of good art’’ (p. 
395). The entire matter of the history and the psychology of taste 
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(the latter is crucial because of Mrs. Langer’s own view of the 
‘*strange’’ dimension of the artistic image) seems almost to have 
been discarded. These questions could have been left somewhat 
more open; her own conclusions here tend to be a little curt and 
not as carefully drawn as those which build up her principal 
argument. 

But in her most original discussions, where she applies her con. 
ception of the art symbol to the particular arts, she has a great 
many fine and gifted insights to record. It is impossible, of 
course, to summarize these and much could be accepted withont 
our being committed to her own account of the ‘‘ primary illusions’’ 
of the various arts. Even so, these latter are ingeniously de. 
veloped—and not at all mechanically assigned—together with au- 
thoritative observations on fairly technical matters. I would cite 
particularly her discussion of the distinction, and possible con- 
vergence, of vocal and instrumental music, leading to remarks on 
the ‘‘problem’’ of opera (Chapter 10) and her discussion of the 
meaning of the tenses in the poetic arts (‘‘virtual history’’) and 
the dramatic arts (‘‘virtual destiny’’), but especially in narrative 
(Chapter 15). 

Mrs. Langer has unquestionably written an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of esthetics. Feeling and Form is an in- 
pressive volume. 


JOSEPH MARGOLIS 
Lone IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


Aesthetics and Language. Essays by W. B. Gallie, J. A. Passmore, 
Gilbert Ryle, O. K. Bouwsma, Beryl Lake, Margaret Macdonald, 
Arnold Isenberg, Helen Knight, Stuart Hampshire, Paul Ziff. 
Edited with an Introduction by William Elton. New York: 
Philosophical Library [1954]. 186 p. $4.75. 


Aesthetics and Language is a collection of articles by Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and kindred analysts on aesthetics. As expected, 
most of the essays are bright, witty, and clear. But since analyti- 
cal aesthetics is still in its infancy (one contributor, Arnold Isen- 
berg, refers to our age as the ‘‘ice age of aesthetics’’), the volume 
is thinner and less impressive than other recent analytical antholo- 
gies. 

At least half the essays are devoted either in part or in whole 
to criticisms of relatively well known aesthetic theories and at least 
half the time one is forced to the conclusion that, though the 
criticism is clear, its relevance is not. Dr. Gallie, for example, 
in his paper directed against idealistic aestheticians (whom he 
never identifies in detail), rests his case primarily upon one 
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charge: they committed the essentialistic fallacy. The latter is 
frst introduced as being the belief that whenever we are in a 
position to define a substance or activity we must know its es- 
sence or ultimate nature and know it by methods which are 
entirely different from those in our common-sense judgments 
about minds and material things. But the bulk of the article is 
not a critique of this unflattering version of Aristotelianism but 
of the thesis that every word names or stands for one thing. Dr. 
Gallie administers a Wittgensteinian lecture to the idealists, re- 
minds them that general words frequently are applied to diverse 
entities that share merely a family resemblance, and accuses them 
of believing that ‘‘art’’ names an essence simply because ‘‘art’’ is 
a general term. Dr. Gallie has, I am afraid, overreached himself 
in the attempt to find the one essential mistake committed by the 
idealists. Certainly many of the idealists were prepared to grant, 
as witness Croce’s treatment of ‘‘lyric’’ and ‘‘tragic,’’ that not 
every general term names one thing, and their metaphysical argu- 
ments that some terms when analyzed do function in that manner 
cannot simply be met by a reminder of the pre-analytic usage of 
words. 

Gallie’s wholesale dismissal of a previous school in aesthetics 
is atypical, and is matched only by Dr. Lake’s uncritical use of 
the verification theory of meaning to prove that Bell and Croce 
have presented meaningless theories. But doubts about relevance 
are induced even by more guarded criticism, such as the ones 
offered by Passmore and Macdonald against the thesis that works 
of art are mental entities. According to them, philosophers like 
Croce (who turns out to be the villain in the plot) and Bosanquet 
based their claim that art objects are mental entities upon (1) 
the view that physical objects can properly be said to have and 
have only such properties as mass, density, etc.; (2) the doctrine 
that all objects are either mental or physical, where ‘‘or’’ is used 
exclusively. Passmore and Macdonald argue that (2) is un- 
tenable and that its untenability undermines the mentalistic tra- 
dition. But since (1) and (2) are at best only sufficient, and not 
necessary (and historically they have not been treated in any other 
way), for the thesis in question, Passmore and Macdonald have 
not refuted it. Moreover, since they do not consider (1) in any 
detail, one is puzzled as to what they want to say positively, a 
puzzlement that is intensified by Macdonald’s assertion ‘‘we do not 
use the term ‘work of art’ as simply equivalent to any term de- 
scribing physical objects and events . . . works of art are esoteric 
objects,’’ and Passmore’s entertainment of the hypothesis that 
poems express metaphysical feelings. 
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Dr. Ziff’s critique of a related thesis, maintained apparently by 
Alexander and other philosophers, that art objects are illusory, 
is more effective. Alexander apparently was driven to this strange 
conclusion by his conviction that statements like ‘‘the picture has 
depth’’ are contraries of statements like ‘‘the picture is flat,’’ and 
hence insisted, in order to assert both statements simultaneously 
and without contradiction, that in statements of the first kind 
illusory objects are mentioned. Dr. Ziff’s point that such state. 
ments are not contraries but are used on different occasions for 
different purposes and are alternative descriptions of the same 
object rather than statements about different objects is well taken. 
His further generalization that most aestheticians who distin- 
guished between a painting as a physical object and as a work of 
art did so on grounds similar to Alexander’s and were also pre- 
pared to populate the world with types of Entities (even if not, 
as with Alexander, divided into real and illusory) is more debat- 
able. When Dewey, for example writes, ‘‘A piece of parchment, 
of marble, of canvas, remains identical throughout the ages. ... 
But as a work of art, it is recreated every time it is aesthetically 
experienced,’’ or when Pepper refers to a work as a ‘‘ permanent 
possibility of perception,’’ they are emphasizing that the phrase 
‘work of art’’ is a dispositional term, and insisting that when we 
unpack that term reference must be made to certain types of ex- 
periences and attitudes of perceivers. And as I understand 
Dewey and Pepper, the dispositional term is applied to the canvas, 
not to another entity, except elliptically to the perceiver. But the 
issue is certainly debatable and Dr. Ziff’s paper rewarding. 

I now turn to those articles in which theses are defended, and 
alternative ones dismissed merely in passing and in order to remove 
obstacles on the way. 

In his frequently delightful essay Bouwsma considers in great 
detail a typical sentence, ‘‘the music is sad,’’ that suggests and 
supports the expression-theory of art. He first analyzes away two 
reasons that might be given for denying that any stretch of music 
is sad: (a) that music does not exhibit a bit of behavior, let us 
say crying, that must be exhibited by sad entities; (b) that music 
is bereft of some inner feeling possessed by all sad entities. 

Bouwsma describes a great number of contexts in which we 
assert that a person or animal is sad and shows that no single bit 
of behavior seems to be invariant to all those contexts. Hence (a) 
is denied. To controvert (b) he suggests that the sense in which 
music is sad is analogous to the sense in which a sentence has 
meaning. In asserting that a sentence has meaning we do not in- 
tend, at least do not have to intend, that there is a nonlinguistic 
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entity named by ‘‘meaning’’ which the sentence expresses, but 
simply that the sentence has certain properties, is well formed, 
is used, is applied, etc. Similarly, when we assert that a stretch 
of music is sad, we do not have to assert that there is some entity 
named by ‘‘sadness’”? which the music expresses but merely that 
the music has certain properties. Which ones? ‘‘Sad music has 
some of the characteristics of people who are sad. . . . It will be 
slow, not tripping, it will be low, not tinkling. .. .’’ 

What is the evidence for this assertion? Certainly while we 
are listening to sad music we are not aware of the fact that it has 
certain properties which sad people have. And even if we were, 
such introspective evidence could not be conclusive. Have psy- 
chologists proved that sad music has certain properties which sad 
people have? The question is ambiguous. Sad music has certain 
properties which sad people have, but it also lacks some (sad people 
are frequently silent). Moreover, sad music also has certain 
properties which bitter, morose, or sullen people have. Have 
psychologists therefore proved that there is a greater resemblance 
between sad music and sad people than between sad music and 
other types? There is as far as I know no definite evidence. I 
note in concluding that the recent attempt by Gestalt psychologists 
to account for the sadness of music, not in terms of its resemblance 
to other entities but in terms of its own intrinsic qualities, an ad- 
mittedly very puzzling but interesting proposal, was not considered 
by Dr. Bouwsma. 

Macdonald, Passmore, Knight, Hampshire, and Isenberg dis- 
cuss the problem of art criticism and its language. They agree 
that no art critic can be said to be making an aesthetic judgment 
unless he supports it by reference to qualities, properties, or re- 
lations exhibited in the work of art being judged. But there is 
little agreement either upon the interpretation or application of 
this principle. Hampshire’s and Knight’s argument that art 
critics must restrict their task to specific art objects is controverted 
by Passmore who insists that in such critical attempts as Leavis’ 
work on the English novel we have satisfactory analysis of classes 
of art objects. Passmore, in turn, is criticized by Macdonald for 
maintaining that there is more or less uniform agreement by critics 
upon the qualities that art objects, or at any rate good art objects, 
must exhibit. She argues that much critical disagreement is over 
the relevance, not the presence, of certain aesthetic qualities. 

The attempt by Macdonald, Passmore, Hampshire, and Knight 
to specify the job of the art critic or the task of aesthetic criticism, 
an attempt which is surprising in light of the recent analytical 
habit of converting what seems to be a problem into a family of 
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related ones, diminishes somewhat the value of their papers. No 
such attempt is undertaken by Isenberg, who repeatedly insists 
that he is attempting to analyze one job performed by art critics, 
namely the job of communicating their vision and judgment of 
specific art objects. He further cuts the ground from under much 
of the previous discussion by raising the question, ‘‘Can an art 
critic actually employ terms which designate the qualities which 
he considers relevant and upon which he bases his judgment?” 
In a very subtle analysis he attempts to give grounds for a negative 
answer, and argues that the qualities which render ‘art objects 
unique (in a relevant nontrivial sense) can at best be hinted at, 
and that the terms used by art critics but guide us in perceiving 
them. He further raises and considers the following relevant 
questions: Can we construct a language whose terms denote these 
qualia? Are only aesthetic qualia unique in this sense? etc. 

The issues I have considered are not necessarily the most ex- 
citing or important ones raised in the articles, but they are the 
only ones treated at length and not as ancillary to other interests. 
Of many contrary examples consider merely the following. At 
the end of a long and interesting article on feelings in which he 
partly develops and partly changes some theses previously de- 
veloped in the theory of mind, Ryle writes: ‘‘The hapless artist 
seems to have suffered worst from this muddle (of assimilating 
feeling—that e.g. ‘I feel that it is going to rain’ to emotions). 
He is alleged to have some feeling or other (other than being 
thoroughly interested in his job) whenever he is doing work.” 
As an observation in passing (in which way it may have been 
intended by Ryle) it is arresting; as a serious judgment in 
aesthetics (in which way it is taken by the editor) it is clearly 
inadequate. For the mistaken attribution of unique feelings and 
emotions to artists did not arise from an intellectual mistake (of 
assimilating ‘‘feeling that’’ to emotions) but from such well 
known factors as the Romantic theory of art and the social role of 
the artist, complicated psychological theories about the genesis of 
emotions, ete. The problem of the aesthetician is not to rest 
content with the observation that artists are interested in their 
job, but to disentangle the many processes and occurrences, feel- 
ings, emotions, themes, plots, desires, longings, urges, etc., that 
artists are wont to label feelings and to try to discern how they 
are involved, as efficient and final causes, in artistic creation. 


SmNEY MorGENBESSER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Collection: Textes et Etudes Philosophiques. [Paris:] Desclée de 
Brouwer. 

Le football; une étude psychologique. F. J. J. BuYTENDIJK. 
[1952.] 52 p. 

Crise de la métaphysique; situation de la philosophie au XX¢ 
siécle. Max Miuurr. Texte francais de Max Zemb, C. R. 
Chartier, Joseph Rovan. [1953.] 125 p. 

Métaphysique du sentiment. Ta. Hacker. Texte francais de 
Armel Guerne. [1953.] 73 p. 

Gabriel Marcel et la méthodologie de l’invérifiable. Pietro 
Print. Lettre-préface de Gabriel Marcel. [1953.] 129 p. 





Four more volumes from this series bring together threads of 
continental thought, mostly phenomenological ideology, across the 
national boundaries of Europe. 

To review a fifty page essay entitled ‘‘Soccer, a Psychological 
Study’’ might seem inappropriate for a journal of philosophy in 
America. Yet this essay points to the continental interest in this 
“present, multiform, obvious existence as the real and only exist- 
ence.’? It was written to develop some recent conceptions con- 
cerning human existence and human behavior, and was originally 
presented as an address to the Academy of Physical Education 
at Amsterdam. 

A person desiring to understand human existence must think 
of the invariable general possibilities open to man. Buytendijk 
believes that the character and development of each person is 
uniquely constituted of encounters with other people and situa- 
tions. His neo-vitalism has a strong taint of behaviorism. 

Personality structure is developed through a series of free 
choices—free, even if this freedom is conditioned by culture and 
a person’s nature. ‘‘Freedom’’ is used as that existential cate- 
gory. It is further equated with the absence of Divine necessity 
in human relations. Thus man is the product of a mostly un- 
reflected life of decisions. 

It is gratifying to think that a well-known zoologist and psy- 
chologist was asked to address a group of experts in the field of 
physical education, and that he could speak to his audience on a 
level that most native athletic mentors would abhor. It leaves 
much hope at home for the humanizing elements. 





Max Miiller dedicates his essay to his friend and teacher, 
Martin Heidegger. It contains the principal ideas read to the 
International Congress of Publicists at Walberberg, near Cologne, 
April 29, 1948, and attempts to show that the themes and slogans 
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of contemporary philosophy are insufficient to explain the finx 
and nature of the world. ‘‘Existence’’ of Sartre and Jaspers is 
distinguished from ‘‘ec-sistence’’ of Heidegger. The author, g 
very capable historian, led to philosophy through German ideal. 
isms, in sketching Heidegger, lightly brushes over medieval op. 
tology that concerns ‘‘existence’’ by discussing Aquinas’ use of 
‘‘essence and existence.’’ 

Philosophy, after Hegel, is conceived of as ‘‘an epoch put 
into ideas.’’ This he calls ‘‘crystallization,’’ a process which can 
be examined by men of an epoch who take conscience de soi. On 


the other hand, there is ‘‘project,’’ the effort of an age to push 
forward. 



































La question que nous posons ici, est de savoir dans quelle mesure cette double 
référence & notre époque (cristallisation et projet) peut étre appliquée au 
courant de pensée désigné sous le nom de philosophie de 1’existence, et quelle 
est la portée de semblable application. [Pp. 9-10.] 


The whole essentialist school, in considering immanent struc- 
tures, fails to note the individual. Sartre, too (but not Heideg- 
ger), he claims, still clings to the essentialist definition that ‘‘es- 
sence is both the internal possibility and necessity of individual 
being.’’ We believe that this is not entirely correct, for Sartre’s 
‘‘existence precedes essence’”’ is not at all distant from Heideg- 
ger’s statement that essence, insofar as we can speak of it, must 
be conceived, starting with existence. 

A key observation outlining a basic difference between Sartre 
and Heidegger follows: ‘‘L’homme n’est pas le témoin de 1’étre 
comme chez Heidegger, il est producteur de 1’étre.”’ 

What the essay does bring out is that Sartre, Jaspers, and 
Heidegger, although seemingly united under the banner of ex- 
istentialism, are indeed very different thinkers. 

Miiller conceives of Heidegger’s ec-sistence as resolving the 
Opposition between empirical realism and a priori idealism, by 
developing a transcendental realism that starts with the individ- 
ual, or on the basis of @ priori experience. The idealism which 
began with Descartes, progressed through Kant and Hegel, and 
culminated in Husserl is now ended. Heidegger has begun the 
revolution. 

So close is this excellent historian to his friend Heidegger 


that he may underestimate the steel grip of German idealism on 
its sons. 


Quite different is our third volume, in which the author is 
deeply concerned with God, the Trinity, original sin, and the part 
that our sentiments play in indicating their reality. 
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In Métaphysique du sentiment, Th. Haecker places a deserved 
accent on the psychological ‘‘sentiment”’ and brings it into quasi- 
philosophic focus for analysis. Like a host of philosophers and 
psychologists, he feels the difficulty of the task and remarks that 
“sentiment est une maniére d’étre de l’homme, difficile d’accés.’’ 
While voluntas and cogitatio have been accented in philosophic 
speculation for centuries, only recently has considerable attention 
been drawn to the feelings, perhaps because they are so difficult 
to describe. 

God is best known as a primordial feeling of beatitude, while 
His absence is felt as dereliction. Haecker’s contention is that 
these feelings are related to the sentiments of pain, joy, sorrow, 
happiness, unhappiness, pleasure. 

This accent on feeling leads the author to speak ‘‘d’un acte 
de la pensée, d’un acte de la volonté, et d’un cas éprouvé par le 
sentiment,’’ for sentiment belongs to that immense sea of feeling, 
deep and unfathomed, while thought and will are signs of a species 
that thinks and commands, verbalizes and abstracts. 

The progress of mathematics for the past two thousand years, 
and especially the last hundred years, is one fundamental sign of 
the development of thought, the will to power of men and nations, 
a sign of voluntas, and the event of psychology and psycho- 
analysis, a token of the tremendous force of feeling and emotion 
that underlies most of the interpersonal relations in our society. 
Thanks to Mr. Haecker for re-accenting the force of sentiment on 
the philosophic level. 

Yet his conclusion (p. 51): 


Par le sentiment seul, 1’ordre saint est détruit, en ce cas, 1’homme, la créature, 
est aimé plus que le Créateur, et cet amour de 1’humanité devient la mobile de 
la haine contre Dieu, 


demands another essay for detailed explication. 


Another volume in the cult of Gabriel Marcel. M. Marcel at- 
taches a letter-preface indicating that Pietro Prini has produced 
one of the most penetrating studies ever applied to his work. 
The title, ‘‘Methodology of the Unverifiable,’’ indicates the Mar- 
celian effort to sound the impasse of idealist and realist meta- 
physics, an effort to transcend the transcendent. 


La pensée de Gabriel Marcel est née du malaise d’une ame exceptionnellement 
riche d’esprit de finesse devant 1’effacement progressif de la conscience morale 


et religieuse dans certains grands domaines de la culture contemporaine. 
[P. 87.] 
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In general, three themes compose the philosophy of Maree 
(the earliest user of the term existentialist, which he has lately 
abandoned to escape, perhaps, the onus of Sartre). The first is 
a type of Bradleyan, Bergsonian attack on a positivism which tries 
to separate the limits of the metaphysically real from what is in. 
timate and what is transcendent. Science builds a self-satisfying 
picture which ignores a world of human beings, feelings, and pas. 
sions that are constantly with us. 

In the second theme, the existent world is affirmed through 
‘*mon corps.’’ Here the sensualism of Marcel has been compared 
to that of James and Whitehead (J. Wahl, Vers le Concret, Vrin, 
1932). 

The third theme covers the methodology of the unverifiable, 
a winding, ingenious, ‘‘empirical mysticism’’—related to Augus- 
tinian, Pascalian, Plotinian attempts to know Being through par. 
ticipation, as in the Christian conception of ‘‘faith,’’ ‘‘hope,’’ and 
*“love.”’ 

Through metaphysical interrogation, a sort of intentionality 
of the entire soul, man can go beyond subjective and objective, 
beyond logic and psychologic to a perpetually renewed synthesis 
of logos, ethos, and pathos. 

If, as Prini points out, the aim of every authentic metaphysic 
is to be a ‘‘philosophy of light’’ and Marcel is ‘‘attaining a new 
truth of Platonism,’’ let us hope that the light does not continue 
to be as blinding as in Plato or Plotinus. There is much esthetic 
satisfaction in tracing the very lucid exposé of M. Prini. 


ALVIN P. DoBSEVAGE 
New York City 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Robert S. Hartman of the Ohio State University has 
been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for the academic year 1955-56. 





Ideas, a student philosophical journal, will be published quar- 
terly, during the academic year 1955-56, by the graduate students 
of Yale University. 

It is open to articles from graduate and undergraduate students 
of philosophy in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Articles submitted should not exceed 3,800 words. 

The annual subscription price is $1.00 in the United States 
and six shillings in the United Kingdom. Both manuscripts and 
subscriptions should be sent to Ideas, 1987 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


















